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Hoffman Exclusive Features 


Make This the Ideal System 


HEN you buy and when you sell, it’s wise to be certain 
that the money involved is being exchanged for the best 
merchandise obtainable. 


Because of its exclusive features, this storage system is the wise 
choice. The Hoffman Flow Line Control, for example, is an out- 
standing advantage of great importance. It insures an even tem- 
perature of water, permitting a variation of. byt,abaut,5° F, from 
the top to the bottom of the tank. It also minimizes the destruc- 


tive effects of uneven expansion, lime form Hop ansepwecheating. 
A 0 
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The tank is heavily insulated and b ully finished. “’The 

heater is a Hoffman Improved, equipped wi Ye gqugegouble 

copper coils. All parts are interchangeaBle. af 

<4 O74 
Investigate these systems—made jn two siZ& : 


capacity. Write for detailed information, including prices, etc. 
‘ 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 


1311 Oberlin Avenue Lorain, Ohio 


NOTE: The Hoffman Heater Company is an independent organization, not affiliated 
with any other heater company, paying no royalties. 
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Oyster Equipment and 


Oyaiern Service may be found 
throughout the U. S. A. 





No more “local” than 
truth or sunshine 





Take advantage of the grouping 
of the factory and office, all to- 
gether. Quick service results. 





Ge)\/estern Gas 
Construction Co 


Fort Wayne. Indiana 


Complete Gas Plants 
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GLOVER-WEST 
ertical Ketorts 


COKE 
EXTRACTOR 


THE COKE is discharged by a slowly re- 
volving helical inclined plane, the angle 
of which is equal to the angle of repose 
of coke. 


AS THE COKE is free to leave the retort 
when the plane is rotated from the coke, 
it is extracted without breakage. 


THE EXTRACTOR is constructed of two 
sections, which when parted disclose an 
aperture through which the retort can 
be inspected. 


THE DRIVING MECHANISM is pro- 


vided with an overload release. 


THE SPEED OF EXTRACTION is regu- 
lated by an adjustable mask, the position 
of which is a convenient index to the 
daily quantity of coal passing through 
the retort; the speed coinciding with the 
time required for the complete distilla- 
tion of the coal during its passage 
through: the retort. 


This is an important advantage of the con- 
tinuous system of carbonization. 


THE GLOVER-WEST COKE EXTRACTOR 
Is Fitted to Upwards of 4,500 Retorts 
in Operation 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, Ine. 
150 Nassau St. 


New York 
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Why Appliance Departments Succeed 


What One Manager Found Out 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


“It’s a rather odd thing,” said the manager of the 
appliance department of a very successful Middle 
Western gas company, “that all business statistics 
seem to be lopsided in that they deal almost exclu- 
sively with failures and pay practically no attention 
to reasons why business enterprises succeed. 

“Take the line of retailing I am in, for instance. 
It is an easy enough proposition for me to find plenty 
of statistics telling why gas appliance dealers have 
failed. But suppose I want to find statistics telling 
why gas appliance dealers have succeeded? It’s an 
almost impossible task to get any data along this 
line, I know. I’ve tried to do so and haven't 
succeeded. 

“But think how important it would be to me and 
to other managers of similar departments if I could 
get such statistics and learn, for instance, that a cer- 
tain percentage of successes in this business were due 
to effective advertising, that another certain percent- 
age of successes were due to good salesmanship, and 
so on. Surely such information would help me im- 
mensely in conducting my business so that it would 
go over even bigger than is now the case. 

“Recently I’ve been doing a considerable amount 
of thinking along this line and I decided that since 
there are no Government agencies or other agencies 
furnishing statistics dealing with the reasons why 
businesses succeed, that I’d dig up some statistics 
of this sort for myself. 


“So during the recent months I’ve been putting 
this question to the managers of all the appliance 
departments that I’ve visited in various cities, “Why 
is your department such a big success? And I’ve 
classified the answers and digested them thoroughly 
with the result that I’ve a considerable amount of in- 
formation which, I am sure, will prove as valuable to 
other appliance managers as it was to me. 

“Tn all, I got success data from fifteen different ap- 
pliance managers. Of the fifteen there were seven 
who attributed the success of their departments to 
effective, consistent and constant advertising. 

“*We never did very much in selling gas ranges 
and heaters and other gas appliances,’ said one of 
these managers, ‘until we began to advertise these 
goods on a regular schedule. Of course, we had been 
doing a little advertising, sporadically and without 
any real idea behind it, but the results weren’t at all 
satisfactory. Finally we came to the conclusion that 
we must keep everlastingly at it with our advertising 





if we wanted to sell appliances in the way that we 
should sell them. So we contracted with the local 
newspapers for a certain definite number of lines to 
be used during the course of a year in a preferred 
position, this position being on the society pages of 
the local papers, as we figured that more women, 
whom we particularly wanted to attract, read these 
pages than any other pages in the papers. Our con- 
tracts were large enough to allow us to run ads two 
columns wide by about six inches deep every day. 


Preparing the Copy 


“After contracting for this space,’ this manager 
went on, ‘we were up against the proposition of filling 
it with copy which would sell the appliances. For 
quite a while we considered this question seriously. 
Finally we decided that all the copy we used must be 
helpful to the housewife—that every bit of copy 
would tell the housewife how, by the use of our ap- 
pliances, she could make housework lighter and more 
enjoyable. 

“*Right away, after starting this line of copy, we 
began to notice results. We began to get more in- 
quiries. Women who came to the office to pay their 
gas bills began to pay more attention to the appli- 
ances on exhibition. It became easier for us to sell 
appliances. And we began to sell more, month after 
month, than we had ever sold before. Since then we 
have been going strong. And it is our belief that a 
consistent, impressive advertising campaign with a 
real idea behind it, is vitally essential to the selling of 
gas appliances in the quantities in which every gas 
company wants to sell them.’ 

“An interesting slant on this business, isn’t it? 

“I also found among the fifteen managers inter- 
viewed a strong feeling that house-to-house selling is 
a splendid way of working up business. In fact, some 
of the managers declared that the success of their 
departments was entirely due to this form of activity. 


The Value of Canvassing 


“*The thing that has put us over the top in this 
department,’ declared one of the particularly success- 
ful managers interviewed, ‘has been our everlasting 
pounding away at prospects by means of house-to- 
house solicitation. We never did very much in this 
department until we began to get after the business 
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in this way. Folks didn’t pay so very much attention 
to our appliances and we didn’t sell nearly as many 
appliances as we should have sold. But once we 
started house-to-house solicitation we livened up the 
whole business. Not only did we sell a lot of appli- 
ances in this way but the work had the effect of 
making more of the women who came to the office 
notice the appliances and we made more sales at the 
office than we ever made before. Of course, work of 
this sort is arduous and often extremely disappoint- 
ing, but if an appliance department is to be a success 
the appliances must be sold and this thing of going 
right direct to the prospects with the proposition is 
the most effective method we know of for selling the 
goods and we recommend it to other appliance de- 
partment managers.’ 


“Quite a large number of the managers interviewed 
stated that they used house-to-house solicitation, 
either regularly or from time to time, as the occasion 
seemed ripe for it. 


“Demonstrations were also cited by a large number 
of the managers as vital features in making successes 
of their departments. 


“*We make a regular thing of demonstrations in 
our department,’ explained one of the managers. ‘In 
fact, we try to have a demonstration every month 
and, during the right seasons, we sometimes have 
these demonstrations oftener than this. And we feel 
that it is to these demonstrations that we very largely 
owe the success with which this department has been 
blessed in the past few years. 


Demonstrations Bring Results 


““In putting on our demonstrations,’ this manager 
continued, ‘we always watch two points with great 
care. The first is to see to it that the demonstration 
is always interesting and helpful. And the second is 


to see to it that the affair is widely advertised and 
that all prospects for the particular article which is 
being demonstrated receive personal invitations to 
attend. 

“Tet me explain the importance of the first point 
more fully. The women who attend gas appliance 
demonstrations do so for two or three reasons. They 
come to the demonstration because it promises to be 
interesting, because it is something for them to do, 
because they will find something at the demonstra- 
tion which will be helpful to them in their own 
work and because they are curious. Now if the 
demonstration is just commonplace and uninteresting 
the women feel they have been defrauded and sales 
are correspondingly hurt. But if the demonstration 
is unique and intensely interesting and if there are 
points about it which are of real help to the women 
present then the affair is a big success and sales are 
correspondingly helped. 

“*And as to the second point: What’s the use of 
having a demonstration if you can’t get the people to 
it who are particularly interested in the article being 
demonstrated and who, by reason of the demonstra- 
tion, may be made to buy the article? That’s why 
we hammer so strongly on this phase of the demon- 
strations. And perhaps our experience along these 
lines with demonstrations will help other managers 
in getting more out of the demonstrations they stage.’ 

“Some of the other factors in making successes of 
appliance departments, according to the managers, 
were attractive appearance of salesrooms, prompt 
and courteous attention to customers, always having 
someone in charge of the salesroom, quick and effi- 
cient service to owners of appliances and being ever- 
lastingly on the job. 

“And here’s hoping that what I found out about 
the reasons for the successes of these. departments 
will help other managers in making bigger successes 
of their departments.” 





Modern Merchandising 


Many salesmen, and sales managers as well, fail 
to understand the difference between merchandising 
and selling a product. Some salesmen sell a mer- 
chandising plan and let the order fall where it may. 
Others simply sell the buyer and let their efforts end 
with him. 

The man who sells a merchandising plan is the big 
man—is broader than the man who sells only a 
product. He has the vision of his calling and knows 
that the easiest way to promote his own interests, 
the interests of his firm, is to promote the interests of 
his customers first. 

Many so-called teachers and exponents of sales- 
manship endeavor to give instruction in making the 
sale—putting it over—but naturally their efforts, in 
the main, are unsuccessful because they let it go at 
that. 

The seller of merchandising is more than a sales- 
man; he is the real teacher. His first endeavor is to 
show interest—convince his customer that he is gen- 
uinely interested in promoting the latter’s business. 
This salesman suggests effective window displays, 
ways of appealing to the customer, shows what self- 
service has done, what it can do for the prospect with 
whom he is working at the time. 


The result of this line of merchandising makes the 
buyer forget he’s a buyer—a thing the merchandising 
salesman has accomplished by getting him interested 
in selling. 


Every retailer is interested primarily in making 
sales. He is in business for that purpose. When, 
therefore, he is called upon by a salesman who shows 
him how to make more sales—increase his business— 
who gets his business, the man who merchandises his 
product or the one who simply sells it? 


Merchandising a product requires tact. Care must 
be taken not to offend the retailer—not to present an 
attitude of “Know too much.” The salesman engaged 
in merchandising a product, however, is tactful, be- 
cause he has been educated along broad lines. He 
understands window displays, advertising, store man- 
agement, credits—everything that enters into suc- 
cessful merchandising—and because of his quiet air 
of self-assurance he commands respect—and orders 
He has aroused the buyer’s confidence and stimulated 
interest in his own product because he has presented 
something new in a new way, a different way. He 
does not ask for an order. He does not have to do so. 
The order is given to him, or at least to his firm, the 
latter object being his aim.—Salesology and the Sales 
Manager Monthly. 
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Some Pitfalls of Advertising 


Things to Be Avoided in Getting Your Story Across 


By O. FOERSTER SCHULLY 


To the uninitiated advertising seems to create sev- 
eral different impressions. First of all, there is a 
class that believes any kind of advertising—direct, 
local or national—is written and managed by clever 
charlatans who have the knack of getting the inno- 
cent bystander to purchase articles which he does not 
need and never will have any use for as long as he 
lives. These people treat an advertisement as you or 
Il might treat a puzzle— 
scrutinizing it closely for 


cannot be classed, even remotely, as one of my ab- 
sorbing worries. But speaking from an unsympa- 
thetic, ironclad business view, | want to place myself 
on record here and now as asserting that truthfulness 
in advertising always was, is, and always will be, the 
best policy. 

Consider, for instance, the advertisement of a cer- 
tain prominent gas company, which recently ap- 

peared as follows: 





a “catch” and acting gen- 
erally in a shrewdly sus- 
picious manner. 

Next we have the 
doubters. They are very 
dangerous to the develop- 
ment of honest advertis- 
ing ; they are libelous—at 
least in their secret 
thought, and quite often 
in their speech. To them 
all advertising men are 
liars and an advertise- 
ment is a pretty morsel of. 


What we like about this article 
is that it points the way to do the 


thing which the writer advocates. 


Mr. Schully knows his subject, 


Lessen the Toils of 
Little Lady 


THE GAS STOVE 
SOLVES THE 
PROBLEM 
Don’t expect 


smiles and gladness 
to greet you at the 
close of a hot day if 
the little wife at 
home has had the 
drudgery of a coal or 


deception. No _ further ' a wood stove to deal 
back than last week I and he knows how to make it in- with; that’s asking 
came across a_ written too much, 

statement by one of the ss 4 Our wonderfully 
greatest thinking mindsof teresting.—Editor. complete line dis- 


the country wherein, in 
discussing politics, he re- 
marked, “It is just as im- 
possible for a politician to 
be truthful as it is for an 





plays a model and 
size for every use and 
home. Whether it’s a 
cozy little home for 
two, or a large fam- 








advertisement to be 
truthful.” This man, eru- 
dite as he may be on certain subjects, is plainly a fool 
when he considers the advertisement. Advertising can 
be honest and truthful. It is my firm belief that the 
majority of advertising, as practised to-day, is honest 
and truthful. When a man advertises a gas range as 
economical, clean and labor saving he is telling the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
Lying in advertisements, just as lying in everyday 
life, trips itself. The very fact that the field of adver- 
tising is progressing continuously and is broadening 
its scope in general is sufficient evidence that its 
foundation is more than a bed of lies and deception. 


In advertising the gas range and the gas heater, it 
is not at all necessary to resort to sub-rosa tactics. 
Possibly there are a few men in the gas appliance 
world who are painting the possibilities of their 
appliances with lurid and deceiving colors. But what 
does it avail them? Frankly, I can’t see any advan- 
tage in lies. Understand me, now, I am not cham- 
pioning truthfulness and honesty from a moral stand- 
point. I am neither a preacher nor a saint. I havea 
desire neither to mount a pulpit nor to grow wings. 
The spiritual destiny of any given gas appliance man 


ily, you'll find a size 

and type to meet 
your needs—and our terms relieve the financial 
end of the deal. 

Dissect it if you will and you won’t find an untruth 
in it. If the company in question had started the copy 
off with, “Eliminate the Toil of the Little Lady,” or 
“Make Life a Bed of Roses for the Little Lady,” 
there would have been sufficient reason to criticise it. 
Those statements would have been rank lies. Any- 
body who has cooked a half-way decent meal or any- 
one who has been in the vicinity of a kitchen when 
such a meal was being cooked, knows without being 
told that cooking is not a pleasure—that the “toil” 
end of it cannot be eliminated. 


Another type of reader whom the copy writer has 
to anticipate when planning his copy is the careless, 
ineffectual sort of person who reads the advertise- 
ment with momentary interest but turns the next mo- 
ment to something else for amusement. This person 
has no definite ideas about advertising. In his esti- 
mation, the copy writer is neither a blackguard nor a 
clever charlatan—he is simply a “fellow who writes— 
stuff.” Interesting stuff, perhaps, but stuff neverthe- 
less. An appeal must be mighty, mighty strong to 
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galvanize him into action. The thing to do in his 
case—and this applies to all copy because these care- 
less, ineffectual mortals abound in your list of pros- 
pective customers—is to figuratively hit him between 
the eyes with your copy by introducing it with a 
phrase that he cannot pass by. After you have him 
in this desirable condition, spring your sales argu- 
ment on him in the clearest, most effective way pos- 
sible. Then finish with a command that embodies 
the spirit of “Do it now.” 

The space between the slam-bang opening and the 
do-it-now close should be filled, as I have said before, 
with a clear, effective argument. The only way to 
write in a clear, effective manner is to know well 
what you are going to say in advance. It doesn’t 
pay to sit down to the writing of an advertisement 
without a definite idea of what you are going to 
write about. Have your message well in hand be- 
fore you even prepare to broadcast it. It is out of the 
question to try to shoot steel bullets out of a popgun. 


Learn How to Stop 


Another thing: Learn the rules of stopping, as 
well as beginning. To ramble on indefinitely after 
you have had your say—or at least have taken up 
enough space to have had your say—is a serious mis- 
take. The only way to retain the interest of a casual 
reader is to keep feeding him with facts that apply to 
him. The only way to leave a favorable impression 
is to stop—abruptly, if necessary—when you have 
said enough. If you do not finish your copy at the 
time and place when your sales argument has been 
put across, the desire which you have gone to so 
much trouble to create has no more effect upon your 
prospective customer than it would have on his walk- 
ing stick. Arguments are effective just so long as 
they do not bore. After that stage they not only 
cease to interest, but repel as well. 

It will be seen, then, that the advertisement must 
be couched in such terms so as to completely disarm 
and reassure the class of persons who believe there 
is a trick concealed somewhere in the written words. 
This is your only weapon of defense against accusa- 
tions of charlatanism and chicanery from the herd of 
readers whom we will, in politeness, term the un- 
initiated. If you want them for customers—and you 
surely do—you must convince them of your unques- 
tionable sincerity—a feat not entirely unlike a magi- 
cian’s turning back his cuffs and remarking, “Nothing 
here—nothing there.” 

In addition to the snappy opening, the clear, effec- 
tive body and the timely close, there are other factors 
to be taken into consideration. This whole article, 
of course, is designed to meet the demands of the gas 
appliance man who insists upon writing his own 
copy. His alibi for this insistence—as every adver- 
tising man will testify—is that he knows his business 
better than anybody else. The advertising special- 
ist’s counter-argument—as any gas appliance man 
will testify—is that his business is selling gas appli- 
ances, and not writing copy. We must not overlook 
the fact that the advertising specialist’s forte is an 
understanding of human nature. He knows instinc- 
tively from long training which appeals are likely to 
attract and which are likely to repulse. Experience 
has taught him how to arrange his copy; study ac- 








































































quaints him with a knowledge of types. But, if the 
gas appliance houses insist upon planning their own 
copy it is to their own interests to plan it intelligently 
—with at least an elemental understanding of the 
laws of the game. 

So much has been written and said about space 
that I hesitate to mention here. Yet, so very much 
is dependent upon it for effectiveness that this article 
would be incomplete without a cursory reference to 
the subject. When a man is planning an advertise- 
ment, he should deal lavishly with space. It costs 
him more, no doubt, to double and even triple the 
limitations of his copy without increasing his copy 
itself, but the effect upon his reader can be considered 
in like ratio. Pick up your daily paper; glance 
through its pages. Which advertisements appeal to 
you the most at first glance? The chances are ten to 
one that they are those whose designers knew the 
value of space and were sufficiently “extravagant” to 
use it in a like manner. Don’t try to crowd ten words 
where there is room enough for only five or even 
three. If you do, you may rest assured that very few 
people will find time to read your carefully written 
copy. 


Brevity Is Important 


Brevity in expression is another feature that must 
be remembered. This can be acquired only by pa- 
tient practice. Take any given sentence in that last 
advertisement you wrote and try to reduce the 
length of it and yet retain its meaning in every de- 
tail. The product, you will find, has developed a cer- 
tain strength and force which the original article did 
not possess. Brevity, some one has remarked, is the 
soul of wit. It is more than that; it is the flesh and 
blood of advertising. Without it, more written ap- 
peals would fall gasping to earth than would survive. 

As an example of what impression brevity can 
make upon the reader without his even being con- 
scious of it, although he is motivated by it, take sev- 
eral well-known products in other than gas circles. 
For instance, the “I like ’em” of Chesterfield fame; 
“United States tires are good tires”; the “21 kinds— 
12 cents a can,” in speaking of the soups known as 
Campbell’s; “Glorifying the American girl,” by 
Florenz Ziegfeld; Hamilton’s “The watch of rail- 
road accuracy”; Fisk’s “Time to re-tire? (Buy Fisk)” 
—the material of a whole advertisement in five 
words. Tiffany sets the pace for them all when it 
comes to brevity. Simply the name of the firm— 
“Tiffany & Co.”; below that the business, “Jewelers 
and silversmiths”; then one word to signify what 
prospective buyers might expect, “Quality”; then the 
do-it-now command slightly veiled: “All mail inquir- 
ies receive prompt attention,” which is followed by 
their address. 

It would be impossible, of course, for every com- 
mercial house to duplicate the extreme conciseness 
found in Tiffany’s advertisement. For one thing, the 
name of Tiffany stands for the ne plus ultra in jew- 
elry and silverware. Think of a diamond setting and 
your mind immediately conjures a thought of the 
house which originated the Tiffany setting. It is 
practically impossible to disassociate the two. There- 
fore, the object of the advertisement is, it is evident, 
to stimulate mail orders. New York knows Tiffany. 
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New York patronizes Tiffany. The magazine adver- 
tisement carries this knowledge to the country at 
large and opens a way to gain the same advantages 
of patronage via the mails. 

However, the point that I am trying to make clear 
is that no more copy is used than just enough to 
carry the message to the reader. How many gas ap- 
pliance men, with the same material with which to 
work as the man had who planned the Tiffany adver- 
tisement, would practise as much réstraint as he did? 


Very few, | imagine. There are many things which, 


he could have said about his mail service—there are 
many things which he was probably tempted to say 
—but he sacrificed these possibilities for the desired 
effect. 


Phrasing Your Advertisement 


Equally as important as the things which you have 
to say is the manner in which you say them. There 
is a man of my acquaintance who could be given the 
most absorbing subject to discuss anu before he had 
spoken twenty words his listeners would be bored to 
death. There is another man of my acquaintance 
who, when he starts talking, trivial as his subject 
matter may be, his listeners hang upon his every 
word. The same thing applies to writing, with per- 
haps the difference that if you do not possess an in- 
teresting style you may acquire it. This difference 
might be traced to the fact that one is able to read 
and study the things one writes, and correct them, 
before they are passéd to others; whereas, once said, 
always said. 

Therefore, in order to interest your readers in an 
advertisement, it naturally follows that the copy 
must be written as engagingly as possible. Write it 
from your angle, but never for cne moment forget 
the other man who, as a matter of course, is not only 
expected to be interested in it but who is also ex- 
pected to be galvanized sufficiently into action by it 
so as to buy the appliance which you are writing 
about. 

It is essential to change your copy often enough to 
insure a steady stream of trade. It isn’t necessary to 
change copy daily. As a matter of fact, it isn’t even 
advisable to change it every day. A man whose in- 
terest was awakened on Tuesday but who didn’t find 
time to visit your showroom will surely be stirred 
into remembrance on Wednesday by the same copy ; 
whereas, different copy might not interest him in the 
least—might, possibly, pass entirely over his head. 

An appliance dealer, in speaking about advertising, 
once said: ’ 

“The people in this section are fed up on gas appli- 
ance ads. Once upon a time they responded like 
anything to my copy, but the ‘pull’ is entirely absent 
now. I wish I knew what is the matter with them.” 

Questioning developed the fact that nothing was 
the matter with the people. Everything, on the other 
hand, was the matter with his advertising methods. 
In the beginning, he had prepared copy for every 
type of appliance he had in stock. This copy he ran 
in his local papers at given intervals. As his adver- 
tisements covered every article of his stock in trade 
he had never gone to the trouble, or at least hadn't 
thought it necessary, to prepare new copy to replace 
his old. The result was, as later incidents proved, 





the people had grown so aecustomed to his copy that 
it had lost all “kick” for them.. He was quite correct 
in his statement, although he had meant it differently, 
that “the ‘pull’ was entirely absent.” 


The Value of Fresh Copy 


Armed with fresh copy,’he went after new busi- 
ness. It was then that he discovered that the people 
in his section were not “fed up” on gas appliance ads; 
it was simply that they were “fed up” on his thread- 
bare and timeworn copy. After he had changed his 
copy, he increased his business in a week and actually 
doubled it in a fortnight:’ ‘The last information re- 
ceived from him was that, although other commercial 
houses in his section were complaining about the 
decline in business, he was doing remarkably well— 
in comparison to what he had been doing before. 

In conclusion, let me remark, newspaper advertis- 
ing, if planned carefully, intelligently and conscien- 
tiously, can work wonders in the commercial life of 
the gas appliance dealer. If, on the other hand, it is 
planned in a slipshod manner, the money invested in 
it will be wasted—for the dealer not only cannot éx- 
pect a profit on the deal, but he cannot even éxpect 
the return of his money, penny for penny. ° 





Colonel Byllesby Receives Distinguished 
; Service Medal 


Presentation of the United States distinguished 
service medal was made Aug. 21 to Colonel H. M. 
Byllesby, of H. M. Byllesby & Co., by Major General 
George Bell, Jr., commanding the Sixth Corps Area, 
at the Chicago Club. The award was.made upon 
recommendation of Major General John Biddle, in 
the presence of Brigadier General George H. Harries, 
Colonel Frank E. Caldwell and Colonel Manus. Mc- 
Closkey. The citation reads as follows: 

“Henry M. Byllesby, then lieutenant colonel, Sig- 
nal corps. For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services. As general purchasing agent for 
the American Expeditionary Forces at base section 
No. 3, in Great Britain from May to Dec., 1918; he 
displayed great energy, a comprehensive knowledge 
of large business affairs and executive ability of the 
highest order. By this broad experience, foresight 
and splendid ability to co-operate with representa- 
tives of our allies, he solved many difficult problems 
of fuel supply with conspicuous success and in a man- 
ner which insured, at critical times, a plentiful sup- 
ply of coal, both for our transport service and our 
troops in France, thereby rendering services of great 
value to the American Expeditionary Forces.” 

The British Government conferred the Distin- 
guished Service Order on Colonel Byllesby in 1919. 


Charles A. Schwarm Is Dead 


Charles A. Schwarm, age fifty, general superin- 
tendent of the gas division of the Arkansas Natural 
Gas Company, died at his apartment in the Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport, La., on June 19, 1922. 

Death was due to apoplexy following an illness of 
only a few days’ duration. Mr. Schwarm has been 
identified with the natural gas industry in various 
parts of the country for many years. 
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Don’t Let Salesmen Spread Misinformation 


Thoughtless Responses Bring Endless Woes 
By J. E. BULLARD 


If a sales manager could follow his new and enthusi- 
astic salesmen—and some of the old ones, for that mat- 
ter—and learn all the misinformation they are spreading 
about gas he would be amazed. The sales record that 
some of these men are making indicates that they know 
their business thoroughly. A careful examination of 
their real knowledge only too often indicates that it is 
seriously lacking. 

Not so very long ago a man called at the home of a 
gas consumer to examine the lights and do what he 
could to make the gas.lights give better satisfaction. 
Incidentally, he was trying to sell more burners and 
mantles. He examined the burners and adjusted those 
that needed adjusting. Then the lady of the house 
asked him what he thought was the matter with her gas 
iron. She explained that it kept blowing out when she 
was using it. 

“T don’t know much about gas irons,” he admitted; 

“but it must be that there is too much air in the gas 
pipes.” 
One.could hardly believe. that any.person, with any 
knowledge at all of gas, or even a_person of average 
intelligence, would make a statement like this. - Yet this 
man who was selling gas appliances gave this customer 
to believe that there was air—in fact, an excess of air— 
in the gas. Since the gas company was putting so much 
air in the, gas, it was only natural for the customer to 
think this the reason for any high bills. 

A man dropped into an appliance store where a water 
heater was being demonstrated. He wanted informa- 
tion and he asked many questions. It was a storage 
heater. One of the questions he asked was how long it 
would take to heat the water in the tank after it had all 
been used. 

“After you have heated the tank of water,” answered 
the salesman, “the gas will heat the water just as fast as 
you draw it off.” 

As a matter of fact, it would take close to an hour to 
heat the water in that tank. The heater might be in- 
stalled where all the water could be drawn from the 
tank in fifteen minutes. People who relied upon the 
information given by the salesman, and as a result in- 
stalled a heater too small to serve their requirements, 
would be very much dissatisfied with the operation. It 
is probable, however, before the actual installation was 
made the wrong impression given the purchaser would 
have been corrected. A larger heater might be installed, 
yet even then there would be some bad feeling, for it 
would seem as though the purchaser had been led to the 
purchase through misrepresentation. 

During a campaign of room heaters one of the sales- 
men while calling at a house explained that the heater 
could be connected to any gas jet and would give all the 
heat wanted. This statement was not entirely true. 
There should have been enough gas at each gas jet to 
supply the heater, but in many of the old houses the gas 
piping was small or partly filled with scale on the inside 
and, though enough gas to supply mantle burners flowed 
through them, there was not enough gas for the heater. 

The people who bought those heaters, lived in such 


an old house with small or partly filled pipes, and took 
the words of the salesman as gospel would: most cer- 
tainly be dissatisfied with it. Yet the heater was a good 
heater. It was the misinformation only that caused it 
to fail to give satisfactory service. 

It is interesting to note at this point that the electrical 
people are coming to the conclusion that one of the 
prime causes for the slump in the appliance business is 
the statement so often made that any domestic electrical 
appliance could be attached to any lamp socket. Too 
little attention is given to proper installations and too 
much to selling the appliance to the customer, regardless 
of whether the wiring in the house is suited to the de- 
mands of the appliance or not. 


Our Business Complicated 


The public utility business is a very complicated busi- 
ness. There is probably no line of business where the 
man who comes into contact with the public needs a 
wider knowledge. The salesman for the average manu- 
facturer sells but a few lines at the most. It is not an 
especially difficult thing to master these lines. 

Gas, on the other hand, has a thousand uses, and the 
competent salesman must have a sufficient knowledge of 
the principles of the use of gas to talk intelligently about 
all these uses, if he is not to give misinformation. He 
must have a knowledge of the flow of gas in pipes. He 
must know something about the deterioration of pipes 
when in use. He must be sufficiently familiar with the 
manufacture of gas so that he can answer all questions 
about it intelligently. 

It takes time to acquire all this information. It re- 
quires a good deal of teaching. No salesman who is 
hired for a few weeks or a few months, and who knows 
that his employment is only temporary, can be expected 
to have or to acquire this knowledge. This means that 
if salesmen for the gas company are not to spread mis- 
information they must be permanent salesmen. They 
must be made to feel that as long as they do their work 
well they will have employment with the company. 

Even then, however, unless they are carefully checked 
up, they may not take enough interest to acquire the 
knowledge that they need. The manager of an elec- 
trical appliance store found that there were altogether 
too many complaints in regard to the appliances sold and 
that there were too many appliances being returned be- 
cause they did not give satisfactory service. The appli- 
ances were right. He knew that they were. The cause 
for the dissatisfaction, then, must be due to misinforma- 
tion given by the people selling them. 

Every person in the employ of the store was a per- 
manent employee. Most of them had been with it for 
years. All of them should have had a thorough knowl- 
edge of what they were selling. 

However, he decided to test their knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly, he made up a list of questions about one of 
the appliances and, without warning, at a morning meet- 
ing had all the employees answer these questions. When 
he reag over the answers it was easy to see why the ap- 
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pliances sold were not giving any better satisfaction than 
they were. Some of the men who had made satisfactory 
sales records and who had been with the company for a 
long time did not answer half of the questions correctly. 
Some of.the answers turned in were ridiculous. 
of them were very misleading. 


Try This Test 


Any sales manager of a gas company who will take 
the trouble to test the knowledge of his salesmen in the 
same way will find some very surprising information 
turned in by those answering the questions put to them. 
Just make up a list of twenty or more questions such as* 
people are most likely to ask the salesman. Let the 
questions be those about the quality of the gas, why ap- 
pliances don’t give better service than they do, why bills 
are higher now than they were a few years ago. Put in 
other questions that people are inclined to ask, and learn 
what sort of information the salesmen are giving. 

Spring these questions on them suddenly. Give them 
no time to prepare the answers. Allow them only a 
limited time in which to answer them, and the answers 
they give will be the kind of answers they would give 
a consumer asking the same questions. 

It is customary to ridicule the methods used in train- 
int book and certain other specialty salesmen. These 
men were trained even to the minutest detail. They 
were instructed even to the manner of ringing door- 
bells, and the exact position to stand in while waiting for 
the ring to be answered. 

They were taught just how to present the proposition. 
They were required to commit a sales talk to memory. 
In addition, they had to memorize every argument 


Some 


needed to meet objections that would likely be made. 
They were rehearsed and rehearsed before they were 
allowed to leave the office. After they were letter-perfect 
they would spend a part of a day, a day or even more 
with a salesman who had perfected himself in the art of 
selling that book or specialty. 

It would seem that nothing was left to the originality 
and the intelligence of the salesman. There was none 
left. But there was good reason. Experience has fully 
demonstrated that all this training and this attention to 
detail is necessary in order to get the very best results 
from the salesmen. It pays both the company and the 
salesmen. 

If the salesmen of the gas company are not to spread 
misinformation that in the end will prove very expensive 
to the company it is going to be necessary to train them 
just as thoroughly as the book salesman is trained. 
There are some men that do not take kindly to this 
training. In a few cases these men may not require the 
training, yet the more thoroughly all the men are trained 
the more they will sell. 

I have sold books and other specialties. 
ceived the training given to new salesmen and have 
helped to train others. When in charge of gas salesmen 
I have applied these principles in so far as it was possi- 
ble under the circumstances: I have seen men, as the 
result of these tactics, increase their sales fifty and in 
some cases more than 100 per cent, while at the 
same time the complaints resulting from their sales have 
greatly decreased. It was very largely a matter of re- 
ducing the amount of misinformation these salesmen 
were giving to the public and increasing the correct in- 
formation. 


I have re- 





An Emergency Fuel 

As an emergency fuel, a mixture of fuel oil with fine 
coal in as large proportions as the coal will absorb and 
hold is suggested by the United States Bureau of Mines 
to steam-coal users and gas manufacturers to augment 
their fuel supply during the present shortage. 

Slack coal that has a high percentage through an 8- 
mesh screen, or which may be crushed to sizes of % in. 
or less, will take up in oil from 30 to 40 per cent of its 
own weight and make a fuel high in calorific value. 
Coarse slack coal, however, as judged by a representa- 
tive sample from the Pittsburgh market, will absorb oil 
to only 3 to 10 per cent of its own weight, which would 
give a fuel having only about 4 to 15 per cent increased 
heating value. The finer the size of the coal, therefore, 
the larger is the amount of oil which will be held. Tests 
made by the Bureau of Mines at its Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station indicate that the mixture can be made with 
either bituminous slack or anthracite culm. 

This method bears a relationship to the Trent process 
ot purifying coal by fine grinding and amalgamation 
with oil, now in operation at a plant at Alexandria, Va., 
which has demonstrated the success of a combination of 
oil and coal for steam making, gas manufacturing and 
other fuel purposes. The present emergency proposal 
does not contemplate the cleaning process, but involves 
merely the simple mixing by shovel or concrete mixer. 
The Trent Corporation has volunteered to assist the 
Government in advising in the use or application of oil- 
coal mixtures, and to waive during this emergency any 
claim of infringement of its process which may or may 
not be involved by the simple mixing of fuel oil and coal, 
without reference to cleaning. 





An oil refinery at Baltimore, it is reported, mixed by 
shovel a ton of heavy Mexican fuel oil with two or three 
tons of western Maryland slack coal, and used it suc- 
cessfully in a switch engine. 


In using oil-coal mixtures, the fire will smoke badly 
after firing or while breaking up the coke bed from time 
to time. From such limited amount of testing as had 
been done by the Bureau of Mines it was shown that 
careful firing is required to prevent continuous smok- 
ing. Experimenting must be done i in | each case to deter- 
mine the best method of firing. 

Chain grates and certain other automatic stokers are 
probably well adapted to handle the oil-fuel mixture if 
the bin and feeding devices are suitable. Oil-fuel mix- 
tures will not fire spontaneously, but undoubtedly care 
should be exercised to ventilate bins where external heat 
may tend to drive off lighter gases, although the fuel 
oil which is on the market has had the lighter oils dis- 
tilled from it. : 

Anthracite culm or dust which would sift through 
ordinary grate bars can be used successfully when mixed 
with the oil, as the oil causes it to adhere and the oil 
residue cokes as soon as heated. Oil and anthracite 
mixtures are not smokeless with hand firing, the Bureau 
of Mines tests indicate. 

This simple mixture of fuel oil and coal is proposed 
by the Bureau of Mines merely as a temporary measure. 
While under conditions of normal fuel supply such a 
mixture probably would not prove satisfactory unless it 
involved the cleaning feature embraced in the Trent 
process, in places where fuel oil is available it can be 
used to piece out a poor coal supply without the changes 
in equipment necessary to convert boilers to oil burning. 
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What Advertising Does 


Some of the Things That Can Be Accomplished 
By J. B. DILLON 


Perhaps the little story I am about to quote will 
assist me in stating just how I feel when writing ar- 
ticles, with the hope that I may, in part, help sales: 

A youthful chicken fancier had in his possession a 
couple of bantam hens that laid very small eggs. 
Finally he hit upon a plan to remedy this fault. 

When the lad’s father went to the chicken house 
he was surprised to find an empty ostrich egg tied to 
one of the beams, and above it a card with this notice: 


Keep your eye on this and do your best. 


The lad’s intentions were good, the same as yours 
and mine, and he was watchful and hopeful of results. 

We have the advantage of the boy because the 
“chickens” we appeal to can read, think and reason, 
hence it is let’s keep on hanging ostrich eggs. 

Where should -we hang the egg and card so that it 
will be seen by the majority? 

In newspapers and in our show windows. 

It has been proclaimed that advertising helped to 
win the war, not only in this country, but in England 
as well. The posters and the word pictures so ably 
drawn and worded awakened people to the needs of 
the army, the people responded and success was the 
resultant. In no other way could this have been 
achieved, simply because there were no other prac- 
tical means to get word before the people. 

Shall our advertisements be directed to please the 
women or the men? Both; and that can be done 
when our advertisements are affirmatives and not 
negatives. 

The Merrell Messenger says that women buy 48 
per cent of all drugs, 96 per cent of dry goods, 48.5 
per cent of hardware and housefurnishings and 50 
per cent of automobiles. They even buy 11.2 per cent 
of men’s clothing and help buy 22.9 per cent more. 
Evidently it pays to advertise to women. 

We see that milady buys practically 50 per cent of 
all housefurnishings, and it is a safe bet that she has 
a voice in the other 50; hence it is that our strongest 
appeal should be to fair Helene. 

From what angle should we tackle the thing you 
may ask? 

Probably some excerpts from a speech delivered 
by Ernest C. Hastings, managing editor of the Drv 
Goods Economist, before the Advertising Clubs of 
the World will make the case plain: 


1. Acquaint people with unfamiliar goods. 
2. Remind people of things they need. 

3. Give mformation about goods wanted. 

4. Direct people where to get the goods. 

5. Educate people how to use the goods. 


Translating this into terms of the store, he con- 
tinued : 


1. Move the goods out of the store by telling 
people you have what they want. 


2. Stimulate interest in different kinds of sim- 
ilar goods. 

3. Sustain people’s imterest in the store be- 
tween purchases or between visits. 

4. Develop a sense of value in the customer’s 
mind. 

5. Multiply the customer’s buying impulse; 
that is, induce the buying of merchandise which 
will leave so favorable an impression that cus- 
tomers will come back to your store for their 
other needs or wants. 


In preparing advertising copy, department mana- 
gers and others could make their advertising interest- 
ing by following an outline like this: 


Tell how you got the merchandise. 

What it is. 

What it is used for. 

What it is made of. 

. What colorings. 

. How trimmed or ornamented. 

. What sizes. 

. Prices. 

Any other information that would help in 
telling an interesting story to the public. 


58D OO AB > Or OS OD 


Surely there are many using appliances other than 
gas appliances, simply because they are not familiar 
with the supereminent qualifications of gas cooking 
over all other kinds, and that is where the newspaper 
advertisement and your show window can and must 
come into play. 

Frequent advertisements will remind the people 
and at the same time give them information, because 
you should state the merits of your ware and, of 
course, your demonstration when the people arrive 
will fulfill the five rules given. 


Chatter Doesn’t Help 


Do not depend upon convincing people by a lot of 
chatter. Demonstrate and do it in a pleasant man- 
ner and do not show any displeasure should the party 
fail to buy. If your demonstration is a good one the 
merits of your gas range has taken root and they will 
come back. 

Stress the origin of your ware, and understand 
right now that among the buying public few are buy- 
ing unadvertised goods; therefore the manufacturer 
of the goods you are trying to sell must advertise 
them in the» newspapers, also first-class women’s 
magazines, or vou should insist upon his doing so. 

You think I stress the advertising requirements 
too much? 

No, not at all. Here is a truthful story of a man 
you know something about: 

William Wrigley, Jr., the successful chewing-gum 
magnate, talking with a smoking-car audience.a short 
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time since, was telling the others how much a year 
the chicle people invested in advertising. 

“But, Mr. Wrigley, you’ve spent millions of dollars 
and created a splendid demand; everybody talks 
about and chews Spearmint. Your demand is grow- 
ing. Isn’t it a waste to continue spending so many 
hundred thousand dollars a year in publicity,” one of 
his auditors asked. 

Mr. Wrigley weighed the question and then re- 
plied: 

“My friend, if I were to stop advertising it would 
be just like taking the engine off this train. It would 
slow down and after a little while stop.” 


Can you not see that advertising is the life of busi- ° 


ness, and we might add that he who writes the best 
advertisements will draw the most trade. Whether 
or not he maintains the trade depends upon his meth- 
od of selling and the class of goods sold. 

What do I mean by method of selling? 

One word would answer that question, but before 
I give the word I will attempt to prove it by an actual 
happening. 

An Example 


A man wanted a second-hand revolver to go out in 
the woods and shoot at rocks and tin cans to see if 
he could hit ’em. He made the rounds of the pawn 
shops. The first place he visited had the gun he 
liked, all except the price. The dealer would not cut 
the price and the customer left, saying: 

“If I can’t do better, I’ll be back.” 

The dealer smiled and said: 

“All right, please do.” 

Many other shops were visited and it was seen that 
the first dealer had “good goods” and his price was 
right. The customer retraced his steps toward the 
first dealer and was nearly there when he espied one 
more shop. A similar gun to the first was on sale, at 
the same price, but, after a long debate, a cut was 
made and the gun purchased. 

The purchaser remarked after the deal was con- 
summated : 

“I’m just a little sorry that I did not return to the 
first store, purchase the gun and pay the price that 
man asked.” 

“Why?” asked a friend. 

“Well, he was so darn nice about it, and I’m not 
so sure but his gun was just a little better than the 
one I bought and, anyway, he was the only pleasant 
salesman among the lot.” 

The guns are of the same make and are practically 
in the same condition but, seeing and hearing the 
whole confab, I know what won the purchaser’s ad- 
miration and caused him to feel regretful that he did 
not buy from the first man. 

What was it? 

Personality. 

It was the first dealer’s personality, and that is 
what I mean by method of selling; and you now have 
the one word I said would answer the question. 

How can we acquire personality ? 

That is a long story and many psychological books 
have been written upon the subject, but a short 
answer is: 

Put yourself in the customer’s place and act ac- 
cordingly. 

With all these good intentions, let us act and then 
let us arrange our show window for September. 


Some September Windows 


One a white background picture two Fahrenheit 
thermometers, the one to the left containing a red 
fluid marked “Coal stove.” Show the normal tempera- 
ture as 90 deg. and then show the top of thé ther- 
mometer blown out, the fluid scattered, a tempera- 
ture of 150 deg. and mark that “Coal-stove tempera- 
ture.” Have a nice bright, shiny gas stove along- 
side. 

In the thermometer to the right have the fluid 
black, normal temperature 90, show the gas-range 
temperature about 99, leaving the space between 99 
and 150 devoid of any fluid, placing alongside your 
gas range. Now a card sign: 


THE TRUTH 

There’s quite a difference in what the two ther- 
mometers show, isn’t there? 

Yes, and there is a greater difference in the 
kitchen with a coal stove and the kitchen with a 
gas range. 

There is absolute torture to a woman who 
must wrestle with a coal stove. No sensible per- 


son would deliberately torture a woman, yet the 
crime is done. 


WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD SAY 


Mother, enjoy your flowers, yea, your very 
life, more. The hot weather won’t bother you 
like it has been doing. Let’s go and get one of 
———— gas ranges. I witnessed a demonstra- 
tion and I know it is the most wonderful cooking 
utensil in the world. 


Never fail to have a card sign: 


Come in and let us demonstrate our gas range. 
It is a pleasure. 


_ And be sure that you act the part, sale or no sale. 
Remember the story of the pawn broker. 

The following is suggested as suited to card signs, 
newspaper advertisements, etc. 


No use saying it with flowers or candy unless 


there is a gas range during the terrors of summer 
heat. 


Flowers will wither, candy grow stale, but a 
gas range never fails. 


This is canning season. You do not want to 
can heat. Use a gas range. 


Without good temperament you cannot expect 
good canning. You cannot have good tempera- 
ment where the heat is distracting. Get a gas 
range. 


_ Many a summer vacation would be better en- 
joyed at home if there was a gas range. 

Nature provides many reliefs for our comfort. 
One of her greatest provisions is a gas range. 


Now that I have hung un an ostrich egg, I may still 
remind you that somebody says there are three rules 
for success. The first is, “Go on”; the second is, “Gu 
on.” and the third is. “Go on.” 

Why not “Go on”? 
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Cooking School Campaign 

A very successful campaign involving a gas-range 
cooking school and special sale has just been conducted 
by the Tide Water Power Company, of Wilmington, 
N.C. This company is now under the supervision of 
the General Engineering & Management Corporation 
of New York and, in co-operation with the manufac- 
turers of ranges sold by the Tide Water company and 
the Roberts Mander Company, of Philadelphia, intense 
effort was made to place a large number of ranges among 
people who had not heretofore used gas. 

The campaign was put on at a very small cost and 


was successful because of the fine co-operation shown 
by all the employees of the company. Despite the rail- 
road strike, cOntinuous rainy weather and general de- 
pression in business, about sixty ranges and twenty other 
gas appliances have been sold as a result of this cam- 
paign. 

Daily demonstrations were held in the general office 
of the company, with Mrs. S. R. Dull, of Atlanta, Ga., 
in charge. The attendance grew rapidly from fifty on 
Monday to three hundred and fifty on Saturday, and the 
company received many expressions of appreciation 
from the ladies attending the demonstration. 





Recognize Engineers’ Service to Nation 

In an attempt to win for the American engineer the 
recognition that has long been due him, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers is co-operating with 
the Smithsonian Institution in the establishment of a 
national museum of engineering, the first of its kind 
in the country, where‘n shall be housed exhibits show- 
ing in vivid fashion the great progress made in engi- 
neering during the last eighty years. 

The idea of a national engineering museum was the 
outgrowth of a recent collection of historical material 
connected with the fifty years’ association of Cornelius 
H. De Lamater and Captain John Ericsson, from 1840 
to 1890, during which time their organization, known as 
the De Lamater Iron Works and located at the foot of 
West Thirteenth Street, New York City, made memora- 
ble developments in naval, merchant marine, ordnance 
and industrial engineering. 

The secretary of the Smithsonian Institution has in- 
vited the committee of the A. S. M. E. in charge of this 
material to place it in the national museum of the In- 
stitution at Washington. He has expressed the hope 
that, with this collect‘on as a nucleus, there will grad- 
ually develop a great national museum of engineering. 


comparable with those of England, France and Ger- 
many, which shall serve as a record of the endless 
advance of engineering and as a monument to the benefi- 
cent work of the engineer. 


Likes the American Gas Catalog and 


Directory 
AmerICAN Gas Licut Journat, INc., 
53 Park Place, New York City. 

Gentlemen: I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation of your very valuable “Catalog 
and Directory,” as on innumerable occasions I have 
found it of great assistance. 

As an illustration, I recently had a problem put up to 
me by one of my clients relative to the difference in flow 
of two gases of two different specific gravities; and 
while the information could have been readily worked 
out by established formulas, the information was fully 
covered in your book on pages 163, 164 and 168, where- 
in not only the formulas but also a table of factors had 
been thoroughly compiled. 

I wish you great success in your undertaking. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp W. STEINMUELLER 
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As the Journal Views It 








Big Demand for Gas Appliances 


It is becoming more and more apparent that it is not 
going to be a question of tremendous sales effort to 
secure orders for gas-consuming appliances, but rather 
that it has developed into supplying the demand that 
has been created by the coal strike. From all sections 
reports are received that gas companies are meeting 
with a demand that will result in enormous sendout, 
provided the industry is able to secure raw materials, 
particularly an adequate coal supply. 

There is danger in this situation, for with any let- 
down in the sales department and with filling a demand 
that is already there, salesmen are apt to sell with the 
idea of closing.a contract rather than with the main 
thought of rendering service. Frequently customers 
appear on a sales floor and ask for an appliance which 
will not do the work that will be required of it. Then 
come complaints of various character and the gas com- 
pany is made the center of attack. It would be well for 
gas company men to make thorough investigations as to 
the consumers’ needs and then to sell that appliance 
which will do the work. This policy will more than pay 
in the long run, not only because it will avoid unpleas- 
antness but because it will show the customer that the 
company desires to render service to the best of its 
ability. 

Dealers in gas appliances and companies should work 
together and see that only such appliances are hooked 
to the lines as will not overload the service or prove 
unsatisfactory in use. Just recently we came across a 
delivery truck of a dealer which was plastered with 
signs advising the installation of gas appliances. It so 
happened that at that particular time the company. sup- 
plying the territory was in straits through a lack of coal 
and was faced by an emergency that threatened an in- 
terruption to service. This was an example of dealer 
and company not working together. 

The demand for gas for industrial work has also in- 
creased: Under ordinary circumstances this would be 
a cause for self-congratulation on the part of the indus- 
try, for it would mean that the valley in the sendout 
charts would be filled in. But now the question is 
whether the company is going to be able to supply any 
excessive demand such as probably will follow the in- 
stallation of industrial equipment. We must not be 
understood as advocating the turning down of this busi- 
ness. Far from it. We are of the opinion that this is 
a wonderful opportunity which if handled rightly will 
offer new uses for gas that even close students have 
overlooked. But any additional load must be taken on 


only if there is a fair assurance that the demand thus 
created is going to be filled. Failure to care for a cus- 
tomer after he has installed gas-burning equipment will 
make a heap of enemies for the business. 





Will Tell How They Do It 

An interesting feature of the coming convention of 
the American Gas Associatiom-will be the public meet- 
ing of the State committees’ on public utility informa- 
tion which will be held during the convention week. 
Those who will take part in this work are the men who 
have been charged with telling the story of public utility 
service in all its branches to the public. To one who 
has clasely watched this work it must be apparent that 
it has been extremely successful. 

The nature of the papers and the discussions ‘has not 
been announced, but gas company men will have an 
opportunity to get a viewpoint that should be of great 
value during the course of the year’s operation. 

This important branch of the work has grown re- 
markably during the short time that these committees 
have been formed, and from this gathering it is to be 
hoped new plans will be evolved that will increase even 
its present great effectiveness. 

Most of those who are.in charge of the work are 
trained newspapermen who know what will appeal to 
the public, and through this knowledge they are able to 
pick out those things that can best arouse interest and 
win a sympathetic understanding of our problems. 

This meeting is just another reason why you should 
attend the convention. 





American Coke-Oven Practice 


Before a meeting of the northern section of the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, Dr. G. Lishman 
and A. H. Middleton gave their impressions of Amer- 
ican coke-oven practice. Mr. Middleton pointed out 
that in America nearly all ovens were made with 
silica bricks, and that the ovens in general were much 
larger than the British type, being from ten to twelve 
feet high, the cooking chambers being about thirty- 
eight feet, but that the width was only from fifteen 
to eighteen and a half inches. 

Carbonizing temperatures ranged from 1,250 deg. 
to 1,350 deg. Cent. So-called “black ends” were no 
objection, as blast-furnace men liked to see a little 
flame when pushing an oven, as they declared it 
showed hydrocarbons to be present. ; 

American coke, from wall to cleavage point, was 
more like the medium zone in British coke. One con- 
cern in the United States, over a month’s working, 
used only fifteen hundredweight of coke per ton of 
pig iron. 
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By WILLIAM H. MATLACK 


Reorganization as a Basis for Increased 


Sales 


From papers read at conventions, and from opin- 
ions gathered here and there from men in the gas in- 
dustry, it seems that the general impression prevails 
that these must be some revision of existing policies 
regarding sales or merchandising efforts, and some 
reorganization of efforts in general and shifting of 
responsibilities, if merchandising of appliances by 
the gas company is to maintain and grow to be suc- 
cessful and profitable. 

Many of the details now resting squarely upon the 
shoulders, and being carried by the managing head 
of the average operating company, it is said, must 
be entrusted to and placed under divisional managers 
who wii!l have undisputed control and authority to 
the extent that they may be held strictly accountable 
for efficient functioning of the different divisions and 
for results. It being understood, of course, that these 
divisions, wh le operating independently, will be. ex- 
pected at all t mes to operate in correlation and co- 
operation with the general organization. The thought 
being that each phase of work is subject to special 
treatment; best rendered by specialists and not by 
so-called all-around men, or men who have had a 
good general experience and who, due to the special- 
ization in all branches of endeavor, are rapidly be- 
coming an exception. 

Manufacture or engineering, finance or accounting, 
distribution or installation, purchasing or procure- 
ment and merchandising or sales are the five distinct 
divisions to be formed. While each of these divisions 
are necessary to the whole and to each other they 
should be divorced and operate as separate and dis- 
tinct units, with but one end in view—that of render- 
ing a complete and satisfactory service to the cus- 
tomer. There must be teamwork in regard to all 
undertakings, where the work affects different divi- 
sions to a uniform degree, and where two or more 
divisions come in contact with the customer, as is 
usually the case in the gas business, each division 
should do all in its power to perform its particular 
part of the work in such manner as will impress the 
customer with the fact that “the employees of the 
gas company work in perfect accord.” Not only in 
regard to customer service should this spirit prevail, 
but it should prevail throughout the entire organ- 
ization. 

To illustrate: In the matter of scientific investiga- 
tions, in connection with the testing of material, sup- 
rlies, appliances or fuels, the engineering division 
should conduct the actual work of testing and analyz- 
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ing the materials, appliance or fuels in co-operation 
with the industrial fuel department of the sales 
division. 

In the matter of customer credits, the accounting 
division should co-operate with the sales division, in 
ascertaining the credit ability of the prospective cus- 
tomer. In short, there must, first of all, exist this 
willingness to help the other fellow, between each 
and every individual and department or division in 
the entire organization, and never the feeling of 
“That’s not my job.” 

Merchandising is something more than buying and 
selling, as will be shown in the definitions of the du- 
ties of the merchandising manager, which ‘follows. 


Organization Plan 


While there can be no standard “made-to-order” 
plan of organization that will fit any and every com- 
pany, due to the varying sizes of cities served, the 
number of customers per company and the extent of 
personnel permissible, every company, regardless of 
size, should have a plan of its organization and an 
organization plan. 


Building the Plan 


Taking the manager as a base around which to 
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build, every company should chart a plan of its or- 
ganization. This should be undertaken after the in- 
tent and policy of the organization has been clearly 
defined and settled upon, taking into consideration 
all factors entering into the business by— 

1. Makmg an analysis of the functions of the or- 
ganization and its obligations to the customer. 

2. Making a division of the operations. 

3. Defining the duties to be performed. 

4. Assigning duties to be performed to members of 
the organization, with the full understanding of these 
duties and the fact that they are to be held strictly 
accountable for their complete and efficient fulfill- 
ment. 

As an illustration of what may be accomplished in 
this regard, Fig. 1 represents a plan of organiza- 
tion that was used by a small company, serving 1,500 


small organization under discussion. In a small or- 
ganization a closer and more intimate contact and 
acquaintance must exist between the manager and 
his men and this, too, helps make quick changes pos- 
sible that are sometimes difficult for the larger and 
more complexed organizations. 

To carry the idea of plan building a step further, 
we have taken as an example for illustration (Fig. 2) 
an average size operating company as we know it. 
(The largest cities, while, of course, much more in- 
tricate, work from some such basic plan.) In this 
particular type of organization, as many of the read- 
ers of the AmerIcAN Gas JouRNAL well know, the bur- 
den and responsibilities of all departments rest 
squarely upon the shoulders of the general manager, 
or the man in charge of the property regardless of 
his title. He is not only the directing head of the 
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customers. This plan proved very satisfactory and 
efficient, not because it was elaborate but simply be- 
cause it was a plan, a definite outline and guide to 
work from. In this little organization each member 
understood perfectly just exactly where his responsi- 
bilities began and just where they ended. He felt 
secure in the knowledge that as long as he “per- 
formed” there would be no “come back,” and it cre- 
ated within him a greater degree of self-reliance to 
say nothing of promoting a desire in him to serve 
the other fellow where he could and to work for the 
company’s welfare generally. 

With a small organization of this kind, as will be 
seen by a study of the graph, there is some over- 
lapping of divisions and some division of efforts that 
would be entirely overcome in a larger organization. 
It will also be noted that each member of the small 
organization must necessarily be more or less versa- 
tile in several different branches of the work than is 
necessary in the case of larger organizations where 
there is but one specific task to perform. In the small 
organization, it is both necessary and desirable to 
have men so trained, but as we have intimated before 
they, for some reason, are rapidly becoming “rare 
birds.” 

A shifting of responsibilities is very often called 
for and more readily accomplished in the small or- 
ganization than is so or is possible in the large ones, 
especially if the management adopts the plan to have 
an understudy for every job, as was the case in the 
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entire organization, but he is in turn called upon to 
perform the duties of a civil, mechanical, chemical, 
combustion, distribution, and sales engineer. He is 
the guiding spirit in matters pertaining to public and 
company relations, welfare and safety work, company 
employment manager, a financier. He is expected to 
promote good-will, plan and write company adver- 
tising, and maybe appear as an after-dinner speaker 
or member of a half dozen civic organizations. It’s 
too much to expect one man to accomplish and as a 
corrective measure we suggest the plan here outlined. 

This plan is offered as a suggested basis for work- 
ing out a model plan to suit a particular organization, 
the main idea being to offer something concrete to 
work from with a few suggestions formulated by 
direct contact with organization, having and without, 
plans of organization, more than a vague loose way, 
and not worked out on paper, that “All who run 
may read.” 

In laying out this plan we devoted special attention 
to, and only worked out, details for the sales or mer- 
chandising division. The other four divisions—man- 
ufacturing, finance, distribution and purchasing— 
should be subjected to the same treatment. They 
should be built up along the same lines and with the 
some thought in mind—that of constructing a per- 
fectly balanced machine, wherein each integral part 
is so designed to function faultlessly of itself, and at 
the same time synchronize with each other part or 
division of the organization. 
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In the suggested plan, the general manager is all 
that the title implies—the directing spirit of the en- 
tire organization. His function should be that of 
general policy making, supervision and administra- 
tion over all divisions, as well as co-operation with 
them by personal contact. 


Divisions and Subdivisions 


In the basic plan outlined (Fig. 2) for illustration, 
the organization is composed of a general head, five 
main divisions and seven subdivisions, all of which 
operate directly under the main divisions and in co- 
relation with them. 





Co-operate with the General Organization 


No attempt will be made to give even a partial 
definition of the responsibilities of the divisions, as 
offered in this plan, other than those of the merchan- 
dising or sales division. 

The division should be directly responsible to the 
general manager and the duties of the merchandising 
manager, which are many and varied, should be 
about as follows: 


DUTIES 


Under the direct supervision of the head 
should come: 

1. Specifications for material, supplies and mer- 
chandise which is to be resold to the custom- 
er, or used in connection with the resale of 
merchandise or customer service (aside from 
pipe and fittings and other materials and tools 
used by the installation department). 

2. Selection and training of sales and service em- 
ployees (complaint men, so-called). 

3. Advertising in all its phases. : 

4. Store and window display decorations and 
demonstraton. 

5. Investigation of potential markets for the re- 
sale of-appliances and utilization of the service 
offered. 

6. Sales service and public relations (unless a 
public relations department is maintained, and 
in this connection the sales department should 
work hand in hand with that department). 


In short, the merchandising manager should for- 
mulate all-policies for his department looking to the 
promotion and sale of appliances and service, and 
such policies as have to do with fostering favorable 
public opinion other than those coming direct from 
the general manager. 


A Sales-Getting Advertisement 


Using almost the entire length of a newspaper 
column, the Denver Gas & Electric Light Company 
present the following advertisement. A cut of a man 
is shown seated at his desk, reading a book and smok- 
ing a cigar. The woman stands before a hot coal 
stove, her face streaked with perspiration, the pots 
steaming, her face careworn, albeit she is neatly 
dressed : 


DID YOU EVER REALIZE 
what a cinch these 
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MEN 
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have? All they have 
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to do is 
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work. 
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WOMEN 
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have to do HOUSEWORK 
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and that means 
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COOKING, 
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and it’s no joke in hot 
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weather on a 
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HOT 
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day. I wish my husband 
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would buy me a 
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GAS RANGE—One of those 
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NEW MODEL GAS RANGES, 
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so I could cook in cool 
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comfort, and besides, 
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it is the only way 
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to keep an EVEN 
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temperature for 
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preserving. 


Visit our salesroom and see our big line of 
high-class gas ranges and gas water heaters. 
We are selling them at before-the-war prices. 
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Physical Conditions of Coal and Quality 
of Coke Produced 


It ts shown that the statement that the distillation 
products, during the greater part of the carbonization 
period, leave the charge at the wall-face is not true. 
Tests were made with two samples of the same coal, one 
dry (containing 3 per cent moisture) and the other con- 
taining 10.5 per cent moisture. 
ditions were exactly the same in both cases. 
graphs of the surfaces of the products, which had been 
in a vertical plane at right angles from the wall and 
equidistant therefrom, were taken. 
the dry coal produces a coke of much closer grain and 
of greater strength than the wet sample. 
the coal has a very considerable effect on the quality 
of the coke produced—the more moisture in the coal the 
poorer the coke. A good grade of coal will produce a 
better coke on compressing to 40 per cent reduction in 
volume when it contains only 5 per cent moisture. In 
practice, 10 per cent of moisture is necessary, and at 
this figure the depreciation due to moisture is not coun- 
terbalanced by the improvement due to compression. 
It is further shown that the farther one gets away from 
the oven wall the greater will be the volume of gaseous 
products passing through the mass, and the greater 
therefore will be the porosity of the coke as one passes 
from the wall to the center of the oven. 
rower ovens are used the average resultant product will 
be of closer texture. The rate of carbonization of poor 
coals should be increased so as to lengthen. the interval 
between distillation and solidification of the binding 
material to such an extent that all of the binding mate- 
rial is used in coagulating particles of coal. (Gas Jour- 
nal, May 10, 1922, page 323.) 





Gasification of Lignite 


The lignite or the peat is ground to a pulp and 100 
parts are mixed with 225 parts of powdered limestone, 
44 parts of powdered clay and silica or silicates, 28 
parts of powdered quicklime and 3 parts of granulated 
calcium chloride. This mixture is relatively dry and is 
molded into blocks, which are allowed to harden and 
which are subjected to the action of saturated steam 
under a pressure of 6 kg. per square centimeter in a 
digester, whereby hydrosilicates are formed. The blocks 
are then heated for fifteen hours very gradually until 
the temperature in the horizontal or vertical retort 
reaches 550 to 580 deg. Cent. This is followed by cal- 
cination at 1,100 to 1,200 deg. Cent. A hydraulic lime 
is obtained; while if the temperature is allowed to rise 
to 1,500 deg. Cent., cement is produced. The combus- 
tion gases may be used for the preliminary distillation 
of another charge. During the low temperature dis- 
tillation there are produced ammonia, acetic acid, wood 
alcohol and coal tars, while during the high temperature 
distillation gas is obtained. ( British Patent No. 180,081.) 
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Developments in Gas Technology 
Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
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Improved Form of Gas Analysis Apparatus 

The gas analysis apparatus shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram is described in the June 15 issue of the 
Jour. Soc. Chem. Industry. The chief improvement in 
the apparatus lies in the use of compressed air and a 
vacuum in raising and lowering the mercury levels in 
the apparatus. Much labor is saved; the apparatus is 
more compact ; the operator remains at one level, saving 
the fatigue of ascending and descending steps necessary 
in working an ordinary apparatus. 

C is made of stout glass or steel, and contains the 
mercury. A is the connection to the vacuum pump and 
B to supply of compressed air. G is the measuring 
burette and F the mercury column usual in the Bone- 
Wheeler apparatus. Z is a tap for shutting off the mer- 
cury when reading the pressure in F. J is a two-way 
tap for taking in samples. K is an explosion pipette 
with its steel bulb L. S is an electrolytic gas generator, 
which is filled with strong baryta water. N is a tube 
for conducting the gas from G into M and through the 
absorbing liquid on top of the mercury in M. The va- 
rious absorbents are located in the holders P,P. The 
liquid is allowed to flow into M, and after absorption 
it is again forced back into its proper bottle. 
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What About Your Window Displays? 


Should They Hook Up with Other Advertising? 


By JOHN M. SCHLACHTER 


How do you decorate your windows, build your 
displays and employ your advertising? 

Do you plan each detail with the same care that 
you exercise in your other selling plans? Or do you 
just take a chance and trust to luck that the results 
may be pleasing and satisfactory ? 

Most progressive retailers consider these selling 
mediums of such importance that they employ highly 
trained individuals to obtain the most profitable re- 
sults. They study and experiment to find just the 
right approach and the proper time to put their 
greatest efforts into windows, decorations and ad- 
vertising. 

Window displays and their proper use is a topic 
that has elicited much comment from concerns who 
have anything to sell that should be displayed. 

Should advertising, windows, and decorations work 
together or independently? That’s the important 
consideration. It’s the point of contact that is re- 
sponsible for the policy that to-day rules many of 
our great retail establishments. 

The experience of some of the foremost stores in 
the land is based upon that consideration. They pre- 
sent views and knowledge gained from their wide 
experiences that have many angles of value and help- 
fulness. 

No doubt, one of the very well-known stores is that 
of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. This house 
gives the use they put their windows to in this 
language. 

“On the occasion of our great fixed date sales, such 
as the white sales in January and May, the furniture 
sales in February and August, we make considerable 
display of this merchandise in our windows. 

“At other times, however, advertising and windows 
have little or no particular relation to each other. 

“We never allow price tags to appear on any mer- 
chandise in the windows and we never feature re- 
duced merchandise in them. 

“The windows have first claim upon all new goods 
in the store.” The high character of that institution 
as regards its windows is made clear in that expres- 
sion. The same thing is true of their advertising 
appeals. 

In this connection also, the J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, Mich., states: 

“The proper use of window displays, advertising 
an¢ decoration touches a point on which there has 
been a great deal of discussion. Perhaps we can sum 
the matter up briefly about as follows: 


“Where a store is attempting to put over a mer- 
chandise movement in a big way such as, for ex- 
ample, a semi-annual sale of silks or perhaps a semi- 
annual sale of linens, we have at times deemed it 
advisable to use every window, every sales square, in 
addition to a full page advertisement. This we have 
done primarily to establish the event in the peovle’s 
minds, in other words, to ‘put it over’ in a big way. 
We have practically made some of our department 
events by such methods. 


“In the ordinary conduct of business we are not 
very keen, or perhaps we are not altogether sold, on 
the idea of backing up every advertisement with a 
window display. Oftentimes we believe that you can 
divorce your windows entirely from your advertising, 
thereby meeting in reality two classes of customers, 
those who read your advertising and those who shop 
from windows.” 

The experience of this house is surely comprehen- 
sive and its methods may offer a solution for your 
problem or point a way to greater sales. 

In the instance of the Hall Bros. Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, they work along these lines. 


No Definite Rule 


“We have no definite rule as to whether window 
displays should match up with advertised items. 

“In certain instances we try to co-ordinate our win- 
dow displays and our advertising, but in other in- 
stances we do not.” 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., G. R. Schaeffer, 
advertising manager, states briefly that his house fol- 
lows this policy. 

“Contrary to the usual practice, our advertising 
and window displays operate independently.” 

The Higbee Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has found 
that a combination of windows and publicity works 
best for their store. Their views are expressed in 
this manner: 

“It is just as essential to back your newspaper pub- 
licity with window displays as it is the better part of 
wisdom to take a hunting dog as well as a gun when 
the game you are after is ducks or rabbits—one sim- 
ply backs up the other and the results are bound to be 
infinitely more satisfactory. 


Window Displays Create Demand 


“Window advertising properly executed creates a 
demand independently of the newspaper advertising, 
and to a great many people who have read the news- 
paper publicity the window display comes as the re- 
minder that is sometimes necessary to bring action. 

“Without question, it seems to us the greater ef 
fectiveness of window and newspaper display is as- 
sured when both promote the sale of the same article 
simultaneously.” : 

Relative to this topic, Alfred Koch, general man- 
ager of the Salle & Koch Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
says: 

“In our store we believe that window displays, in 
terior decorations and advertising are all most excel 
lent means for calling the customers’ attention to our 
merchandise and naturally therefore are wonderful 
selling mediums. 

“It seems to us that in as much as these three 
salesmen are all costly and do mount up selling ex- 
penses they should not as a general rule be employed 
at the same time. 
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“A department manager should not expect to get 
into the newspapers and windows at the same time. 
By the same token, if he has a fine specially built 
interior display and decorations he should be satis- 
fied. Where there are a large number of departments 
in an institution, such as there are in ours, it is a 
great problem to keep all of the various managers 
feeling that they are getting a square deal as regards 
advertising and displays. 

“There are times, however, when we employ news- 
papers, windows and decorations at the same time. 
The change of the seasons—an early display of spring 
suits and a drive to dispose of an offering of fall 
goods. Another time that a combined effort of all:of 
our various selling helps pays is just before Easter. 
And on occasion of selling furs in August, straw hats 
in January, high-top shoes and felt hats for ladies in 
midsummer. 


Displays Changed Frequently 


“Some of our departments have certain windows 
allowed for continuous displays, as our furniture de- 
partment, men’s store, or downstairs store. 

“We seldom have a display in a window for more 
than three days. That is a matter, however, that de- 
pends a good deal upon the size of your city and the 
location of your store. In many of our largest cities 


window displays are changed every day. In that way 
if a great many people are passing your establishment 
continually you receive much constructive ad- 
vertising.” 

There is an opportunity in windows and displays 
to carry out an appeal to the emotions of the cus- 
tomers to a much more pronounced degree than in a 
general advertisement. 

It is possible and advisable to employ an exhibit 
of period furniture, for instance, in such a way as to 
depict a historic or romantic story of Louis XVI or 
Queen Anne and to weave such an atmosphere as to 
create real desire for possession. The same sort of 
comfortable environment may be woven about other 
merchandise. Indeed the possibilities of human ap- 
peals utilized in displays are infinite. 

To-day constructive efforts count for far more than 
in other times. Sales may be stimulated through 
windows and decorations to a degree not thought 
possible by the uninitiated. 

Merchants, no matter what the size of their store 
—whether they sell calico, stationery, shoes, gro- 
ceries, candy, furniture, electrical appliances, drugs, 
men’s wear, toys, jewelery or autos, can cash in on 
their windows and electrical displays. 

They can also employ this space to talking opti- 
mism, good values and service, instead of price, re- 
ductions, declines. 


Service First” 


Developing Gas Appliance Business in a Combination Company 


By A. T. HICKS, Local Manager, Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Oshawa, Ont. 


The culmination of four years’ hardships, for gas 
and electric public utilities, during and since the war, 
found the Oshawa gas plant in a similar plight to 
hundreds of other Canadian and American gas plants. 

For three years we had been operating under diffi- 
culties. Labor, material and equipment had, with the 
general war trend, risen to a height in some instances 
of several hundred per cent above the pre-war normal 
level. Rates increased on an average of 20 per cent. 
Under such conditions something had to go. 

Companies had either to go out of business or cur- 
tail their activities to the very minimum. 

Extensions were only attempted under strict ne- 
cessity, and we in Oshawa directed all our efforts to 
maintain our existing service in as workable a condi- 
tion as possible. Anything not really urgent had by 
force of necessity to be deferred. 


The termination of the war and the resultant tem- 
porary depression in many spheres has had its effect 
on all concerned. We found on the one hand a public 
clamoring for normal times, for lower prices, for 
better service. On the other hand we had our gas 
plant rising from the stress of those previous years, 
confronted with numerous extensions that had been 
delayed for happier days, deluged with long deferred 
replacement items. 


It was a natural situation. The public were justi- 





*Paper read before annual meeting, Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion. 





fied in asking and expecting better service and value. 
We knew and were free to admit that it had not been 
possible for us to maintain the high standard of ser- 
vice we had always sought. 


The First Step 


Our first step was to arrange for the necessary re- 
pairs, replacements and such new equipment as 
would give us a highly efficient and up-to-date plant. 
Accordingly the necessary expenditure was author- 
ized and the following work and equipment was in- 
stalled: One five-foot improved carbureted water 
gas machine complete with the necessary scrubber, 
condenser and oil apparatus, capacity 250,000 cu. ft. 
in twenty-four hours. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that upwards of 
$35,000 had now been spent on the plant alone, and 
we now had a perfect working unit, capable of good 
capacity of continuous and excellent service. But it 
is one thing to have a fine looking store and well- 
stocked shelves, but quite another thing to get people 
into that store and make it pay. Likewise, a fine gas 
plant is a great asset, but it’s another thing to get 
people to keep that plant on the map by using all the 
gas they need. 

Our next step then was to organize a sales and 
advertising campaign that had as its object the reten- 
tion of all the then present consumers, and the addi- 
tion of as many new consumers as’ possible. 
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We knew that we had the goods, we knew our gas 
was of high quality, we knew we could give the best 
service, and we set out to have the public know those 
things just as well as we knew it. 

Prepared to extend our system to any part of the 
town within reason, and confident in the success of 
our venture, because of our belief in the permanence 
of the gas industry, we started an intensive selling 
campaign in March. Our program was simple but 
effective. A house-to-house canvass was made of all 
gas users to educate, to make friends, and to sell 
them more gas service. A canvass of all homes not 
using gas, but with a service in the house, being also 
recorded. 


Service and Sale Hooked Up 


We adopted a flat rate for all new services, and for 
two popular models of gas ranges completely in- 
stalled. An inspection of all new installations and a 
policy of “Service First,” profit being a minor detail. 
This program, supported by a strong advertising 
campaign having as its keynote the education of the 
public and the winning of their good-will, is over- 
coming all obstacles. 

Copies of our advertisements appeared Thursday 
of each week in each local paper. A space of three 
columns by five inches was contracted for, providing 
for ample space for copy and cuts, if any. 

Circular letters were sent to all customers not 
using gas, and to all water-heater prospects. De- 
tailed instruction cards on the use and care of gas 
ranges were delivered by hand to every range user in 
the town. The printed slogan of the campaign was 
and is, “Use gas for greater comfort, convenience and 
cleanliness, permanent gas service,” and this ap- 
peared on every advertisement and all forms of print- 
ed matter relative to the campaign. 


The Results 


A summary of results obtained thus far will doubt- 
less be of interest to everyone in the business. Up to 
Aug. 1, 1922, we increased our make of gas 10 per 
cent. The following extensions were also made: 


8,000 ft. of 6-in. pipe. 
3,000 ft. of 4-in. pipe. 
3,000 ft. of 3-in. pipe. 


It is interesting to note that, owing to extensive 
alterations to the hydro shop, little or no use could be 
made of show windows during the campaign. 

As regards competition, we need only mention that 
Oshawa, with a 3 and 1% cent rate for electricity, has 
over 200 electric ranges in use and all boosters. We 
feel that the results achieved are gratifying. There is 
much yet to be done, but already there are indications 
that the public is coming around to our point of view 
and taking a broader interest in our activities which, 
after all, are theirs as well. 


Gas Charter Issued 


Eastland, Texas.—A charter was granted recently 
by the Secretary of State to the Eastland County Gas 
Company, of this city. The capital stock is $3,750 
and the incorporators are E. R. Bahan, H. S. Gar- 
rett and M. J. Adams. 





Operation of Gas Utilities Discussed 


Hark, gasmen, there’s romance in the gas main, 
according to A, E. Merchant, superintendent of the 
New Orleans Gas Light Company. Mr. Merchant, 
it is plain to see, finds a strange fascination in his 
business and is ever avid to discuss the intricate 
twists of his work. He believes in giving Service— 
with a capital “S”—to the customers of his company, 
and declares that while the reconstruction and im- 
provement fever is rife among the New Orleans utili- 
ties departments, the gas company is keeping pace 


swith or even forging ahead of the others. 


“The big thing in the ttility business is developing 
a system that meatis’service to the public,” he re- 
marked, with an emphasis. “It is one thing to manu- 
facture gas and quite another to deliver it to the pub- 

lic. The manufacture of gas is purely scientific, but 
serving the public and delivering it on time to every- 
one’s complete satisfaction is pure romance. Every 
day is filled with adventure in the gas business. 

“Little does the June bridge realize, when she 
lights the gas burner under the morning coffee, the 
variety and interest of the forces behind the burner. 
Nor does the average housewife give much thought 
to her gas stove until she is forced to be without it. 
It might be interesting for her to know that in the 
manufacture of gas other necessities are provided for 
her—such as aniline dyes, fever medicines, coal-tar 
naphtha, benzol, creosote oil and many other 
products.” 

Mr. Merchant discussed the preparations of the 
New Orleans Gas Light Company to connect 2,000 
new services, 800 of which are various extensions of 
the gas mains on the extreme limits of the city. This 
move was necessitated by the remarkable develop- 
ment of the city’s outskirts and the erection of hun- 
dreds of new homes. In most of these homes, Mr. 
Merchant said, both gas ranges and hot water heat- 
ers will be installed and will be in operation by Oct. 
1. In speaking of the expenses connected with the 
work in question, Mr. Merchant remarked: 

“It is significant that the gas company is spending 
more than $100,000 in connection with the new ser- 
vices and approximately $80,000 additional in the 
laying of a medium high pressure main for the pur- 
pose of delivering more gas to the public. It means 
much in the development of New Orleans that its 
gas service has improved so rapidly and is continuing 
to improve with the immediate prospect of a mate- 
rial reduction in rates. 

“We are beginning to lay 10,000 ft. of six-inch 
mains, commonly called extension mains, which will 
carry gas to the new homes. The bulk of the invest- 
ment of $100,000 in this operation will be for meters, 
which range im price from $17.50 to $150, depending 
upon their size. This is but an initial expense, how- 
ever, for the great expense in the gas business is in 
its service.” 

It might interest gasmen im other parts of the 
country to learn that one of the greatest difficulties 
in delivering gas to the homes of New Orleans has 
its origin in the physical arrangement of the city. 
The population is so scattered that it requires as 
many feet of mains as it does of service pipe to pro- 
vide the housewife with gas for cooking and heating 
and factories, etc., for industrial purposes. The rule 
of one foot of main to several feet of service pipe does 
not hold good there as it does in other cities. 


. 
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Public 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


Report 


Utilities Securities Market 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Apr. 31, 1922 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........... Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 106% 107% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s.....May 1, 1945 9 9834 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... PE Bei cdccesice. Ma Lee we | 6S 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
op eee First Ref. 7%4s...... Dec. 1, 1945 110 111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 414s........ Feb. 14,1935 91% 92% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. Je ....... Feb. 1,1925 102 — 
New Atisterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s.....Jan. 1,1948 85 86 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1,1949 93 — 
Detroit City Gas Co............ ee ge a ee Jan. 1,1923 10 — 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
PUNE os ct cba ve ccca’’s Oe OE Jan. 1,1928 99 100 
Hudson County Gas Co........... Se Nov. 1, 1949 91 93 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s...... Apr. 1, 1934 91% 92% 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 100% 101% 
Michigan Light Co..........00-0 First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 89 91 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... DT eae oes ces May 1,1927 92% 93 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......00-0- Gen & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 931%4 94 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co..........+- First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 107 108% 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 %% 97% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s....... Sept. 1, 1947 95 96 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... | July 11,1937 % 97 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940° 90 92 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1,1949 82 & 
Southern California Gas Co........ 9 era Nov. 1,19590 9% — 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ agoeen an. fut. Se...... July 1,1957 93% — 
Washington Gas Light Co......... General Se.......<<- Nov. 1, 1960 94 95 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
a ae ee First & Ref. 5s...... June 1, 1941 91 92 





Public Service of N. J. Shows 
Earnings Gain 

The comparative statement of 
combined results of operations of 
the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey and subsidiary compa- 
nies for the month of July and for 
the twelve months ended with 
July, issued yesterday, showed that 
operating revenue of the subsidi- 
ary companies last month was $6,- 
070,092, as against $5,887,517 in 
July, 1921, an increase of $182,574 
with a net increase in surplus be- 
fore dividends of $259,056, as com- 
pared with $19,658 a year ago, a 
gain of $239,398. 

For the last twelve months op- 
erating revenue was $76,385,793, 
against $75,840,439 for the preced- 
ing twelve months. The net in- 


crease in surplus before dividends 
in the United States. There is only 
one utility company whose gross 
revenue exceeds it—the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, 
which includes the New York Edi- 
son Company and the United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company. 
Gross revenues of the Public Ser- 
vice are larger than such public 
utilities as North American, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, the Chicago 
Surface Lines or Interborough 
Rapid Transit. 

Gross revenues of the Street 
Railway exceed those of such sur- 
face lines as Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit, Detroit United Railways and 
United Railways of St. Louis. 
Gross earnings of the gas division 
are about two-thirds as large as of 


the Peoples Gas Company in Chi- 
cago. The electric gross revenues 
are about one-half those of the 
New York Edison Company, two- 
thirds of those of Commonwealth 
Edison and much greater than the 
electric earnings of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, Detroit Edi- 
son or Philadelphia Electric. 

The holding company has of- 
fered $8,500,000 preferred stock to 
stockholders and customers. When 
these will be issued the system will 
have outstanding securities 
amounting to $352,500,000. 

Investments of the holding com- 
pany are carried on the books at 
about $104,000,000 but this is be- 
lieved to be about 50 per cent of 
the actual value on account of this 
small percentage of stock, the is- 
sue is made particularly suscep- 
tible to swings in earnings. For 
six months Public Service earned 
$12 a share. The second half of 
the year will be better than the 
first, it is believed. In 1921 the 
common sold as high as 137 when 
the dividend rate was 8 per cent 
and the earnings $11.77 a share. 





Bellingham’s Rates Are Held 
Reasonable 


Bellingham, Wash.—Rates for 
gas and electricity in Bellingham 
“compare favorably” with those 
charged in other cities of the State, 
T. D. Healey, city attorney, report- 
ed to the city council in response 
to a demand for an investigation of 
reports that rates here were exor- 
bitant. The investigation covered 
ten cities and the city attorney said 
that Seattle is the only one that 
furnishes gas to residential dis- 


tricts at a lower minimum than 
3ellingham. Service for electricity 
here is slightly higher than at Ev- 
erett, Mr. Healy said, but the local 
company is preparing to reduce the 
rate to the Everett level. 
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Canadian Convention in 
National Gathering 


Hamilton, Ont.— The fifteenth 
annual convention of the Canadian 
Gas Association was held here 
Aug. 24-25, and in addition to a 
large number of gas company ex- 
ecutives from Canada the United 
States was particularly well repre- 
sented. The convention was voted 
by those who attended, as being 
the best ever and the splendid pro- 
gram was of real interest to every- 
one who attended. 

An announcement that caused a 
great deal of ‘regret was that 
George W. Allen, of the Consumers 
Gas Company, of Toronto, and. for 
the past six or seven years secre- 
tary of the association, was leaving 
the gas industry to enter the em- 
ploy of the Hurlburt Shoe Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., with head- 
quarters in Preston, Ont. Mr. Al- 
len has been active in the gas in- 
dustry for the’ past twenty-four 
years and his departure will mean 
a distinct loss to the gas industry. 

Much of the success of the con- 
vention was due to Mr. Allen’s ef- 
forts who was ably assisted by E. 
L.. McNary. 

The papers that were presented 
at the convention will be published 
by the American Gas JoURNAL in 
forthcoming issues. 

The association and its guests 
were welcomed to Hamilton by 
Mayor George C. Coppley, who 
spoke in the highest terms of the 
local gas company and its relation 
to the residents of that city. 

The program in full follows: 


Thursday, Aug. 24 

9 to 9.45 a. m.—Executive commit- 
tee meeting. 

9 to 9.45 a. m.—Registration of del- 
egates. 

10 a. m.—Meeting called to order 
by the president. 
Welcome to Hamilton by Mayor 
George C. Coppley. 
Reply to the mavor. 
Minutes of last meeting. 
Executive committee’s report. 


Secretary-treasurer’s report. 
President’s address. 
Appointment of ‘nominating 
committee for election of office 
bearers for 1922-23. 

(Report of nominating com- 
mittee to. be presented at the 
Friday morning session.) 

Reading and _ discussion of 
papers. 

1 p. m—Meeting adjourned for 
luncheon. 

2.30 p. m.—Convention photograph 
infront of Royal Connaught Ho- 
tel, or other place to be an- 
flounced. 

2.45 p: m.—Auto trip for members 
and friends of the association 
leaving hotel at 2.45 p. m. 

6.30 p. m.—Association annual din- 
ner followed by dance in ball- 
room, Royal Connaught Hotel. 
To be strictly informal. 
W. Parsons, New York, will be 
one of the speakers at the dinner. 

Friday, Aug. 25 

10. a. m—Report of nominating 
committee and election of office 
bearers. 

10.15 a. m.—Reading and discus- 
sion of papers (continued). 

1 p. m—Winding up of convention 
session and adjournment for 
luncheon. 


Friday afternoon and evening was 
left open to delegates to take in 
points of interest in and around 
Hamilton. 

Friday morning, while members 
were in session, special trip for la- 
dies was made to Hamilton Moun- 
tain via Incline Railway. 





Convention Notes 


Visitors from the United States 
were particularly pleased to renew 
acquaintance with Thomas J. 
Danehy, who about a year ago be- 
came foreman of the gas works of 
the Quebec Railway, Light, Heat 
& Power Company. Mr. Danehy 
was kept busy renewing old friend- 
ships. 


. 


, personage. 


Floyd © 





C. W. Wardell, of the Welsbach 
Company, was-another popular 
Mr. Wardell motored 
to Canada and -it was like return- 
ing home to him, for he spent sev- 
eral years in the vicinity of Ham- 
ilton. 





George Humphreys, of the Gen- 
eral Gas Light Company,’ and 
Ralph Hayward; of the Connelly 
Iron Sponge & Governor Com- 
pany, played golf. “Jack” Duggan, 


« of' the Parker-Russell*Miming & 


Manufacturing ‘Company, ‘said: he 
was caddie. The scores were. not 
announced. 





George Cressler, sales manager 
of the Stacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, knows more people by their 
first names than probably any 
other gasman.*“*Mr. CresSler also 


‘ is known by his first name to ev- 


eryone. 





Talk about hospitality! _.E. L. 
McNary sure knows just what that 
is. He was busy every minute of 
the time making people feel at 
home. In fact, the entire organiza- 
tion seemed to have only one idea 
in mind and that was seeing that 
everybody had a mighty enjoyable 
time. 





R. A. Wallace, superintendent, 
the gas division of the Quebec 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power 
Company, was kept busy keeping 
up to his appointments. He was 
constantly in demand. 





C. S. DeHart, of-the Isbell-Por- 
ter Company, was a popular vis- 
itor. He renewed many friend- 
ships during the course of the con- 
vention. 





It was almost like getting home 
for E. G. Blackwell, of the Glover- 
West Company. 
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California Financing 

Los Angeles, Cal—The amount 
of financing accomplished by the 
public utility and kindred interests 
during the first half of 1922 in Cal- 
ifornia is certainly a marvelous 
record and speaks well for the ab- 
sorbing power of the people of the 
State, declared L. F. Parsons of 
the firm of Aronson & Co., bonds, 
in a recent statement. 

Beginning with Jan. 1, 1922, 
there have been absorbed, to a 
large extent by the people of Cali- 
fornia, $62,000,000 worth of public 
utility bonds, and as a conservative 
estimate probably $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 of preferred and com- 
mon stocks. 


Probably the largest bonds issue 
was put forth by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, 
amounting to $25,000,000, accord- 
ing to Parsons. This was in the 
shape of a refunding 5 and unques- 
tionably had a large distribution in 
States east of the Mississippi. 

The second largest was the issue 
of $10,000,000 6s by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, most of 
which was placed in this State. 

This, taken together with a $5,- 
000,000 issue of the Western States 
Gas & Electric Power Company, 
the financing by the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation, the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Com- 
pany and the East Bay Water 
Company gives some idea of what 
the large issues have been, accord- 
ing to Parsons. 

Following is a list of some of the 
big issues, not all of which are 
complete, excluding all data on 
preferred stock issues, set forth by 
Parsons: 


Corporation Amount 
Pacific Gas & Electric 

Corp. 1st and ref. 

Os 6 bo dined $10,000,000 
Cal.-Ore. Power Co. 

Ist and ref. mtge. 6s 1,000,000 


Sierra & S. F. Power 


Co. 1st mtge. 5s... 1,000,000 


South. Cos. Gas Co. 

Ist mtge. 5%.s..... 400,000 
River Bend G. & W. 

Co. 1st mtge. 7s.... 180,000 
Santa Barbara Tel. Co. 

Con. tram 6... ...~. 100,000 
West’n States G. & E. 

1st unif. mtge. 6s... 5,000,000 
Great Western Power 

Co. 1st ref. mtge. 6s 1,000,000 


Los Angeles G. & E. 


Corp. gen. and ref.6s 2,000,000 








San Joaq’n L. & P. Co. 


unif. and ref.mtge.6s 4,633,000 
West’n States G. & E. 
Co. 10-yr. notes 6s.. 504,000 


Great West. Power Co. 
Ist and ref. mtge. 6s 
South. Cos. Gas Co. Ist 


2,000,000 


mtge. 5348 ........ 350,000 
Pac. T. & T. Co. ref 

RES: 96. a occ eu mers 25,000,000 
Associated Tel. Co. 

wee east. 76. db dddes 150,000 
East Bay Water unif. 

& ref. mtge. 6s..... 3,000,000 
Home Tel.Co., Covina, 

Ist and ref. mtge. 6s 125,000 
Coast Val. G. & E. Co. 

bat mire. Ga .....%.- 400,000 
Los Angeles G. & E. 

Co. gen. and ref.5%s 5,000,000 

Re Sree $61,841,000 





Savings Banks Can Invest 


San Francisco, Cal.—Superin- 
tendent of Banks Jonathan B. 
Dodge has certified as legal invest- 
ment for savings banks in Cali- 
fornia the River Bend Gas & Wa- 
ter Company first mortgage 7 per 
cent series “A” sinking fund gold 
bonds, due Jan. 1, 1942. 

This issue was underwritten by 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. The terri- 
tory served by the company is lo- 
cated in one of the richest sections 
of the San Joaquin Valley and in- 
cludes the cities of Dinuba, Reed- 
ley, Parlier and Kingsbury. The 
bonds are a first mortgage on the 
properties of the River Bend Gas 
& Water Company. 





Earnings Show Growth of 
Territory 
Los Angeles, Cal. — Earnings 


statements of the Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corporation continue to 
reflect in a marked degree the rapid 
development of the __ territory 
served. The following compara- 
tive figures for the years ended 
June 30, 1921 and 1922, are fur- 
nished by Bond & Goodwin & 
Tucker, Inc. : 


Gross earnings 


ee 


Operating expenses and taxes .... 


Net earnings 
a Bs ae eee eee 
Balance for depreciation, dividend 

and surplus 


Property values conservatively 
estimated at over $45,000,000 to- 


gether with the strong ratio of net 
earnings to interest charges, give 


wn 


the various bond issues of this cor- 
poration a pre-eminent position 
among California public utility se- 
curities. 





Offers Services to Secretary 
of Commerce 


THe NaturAL Gas ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
Office of the President 
Sixty Wall Street 

New York, N. Y., July 21, 1922. 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, 

Secretary of Commerce of the 

United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Realizing the possible serious- 
ness of the fuel situation through- 
out the United States, and being 
desirous that our association 
should be of every possible assis- 
tance, I wired you to-day as fol- 
lows: 

“In view of the difficulties in 
which the nation is placed by rea- 
son of the threatened fuel shortage 
the Natural Gas Association of 
America desires to tender the ser- 
vices of its organization in any 
helpful way that may be deemed 
timely. Especially during the 
warmer months there may be vol- 
umes of natural gas available in 
excess of the ordinary require- 
ments so that natural gas might af- 
ford some relief in those places 
where natural gas distribution 
plants are established, particularly 
in western New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Wy- 
oming and California. During the 
existence of the Fuel Administra- 
tion the Natural Gas Association 
was able to render prompt, effi- 
cient service and co-operation, and 
we consider it a privilege at this 
time to tender similar services as 
your plans may develop or as con- 
ferences might suggest.” 

I trust you will feel free to call 
on the association at any time and 
in any manner vou feel that the 





1921 
S8 847,265.98 


1922 
$11,278.075.95 
7.953 ,199.76 
3,324,876.19 
948,528.07 


6,942,736.86 
1,.904,529.12 


999 **% 


496 .22°?. 1% 








$1.408 306.35 $2 ,376,348.12 





natural gas industry can be of as- 
sistance to you. 
Very truly yours, 


J. D. CREVELING 
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Gas Rates Reduced 


Los Angeles, Cal.—With the an- 
nouncement of a 2-cent reduction 
in the price of gas recently, gas 
rates in Los Angeles have become 
normal, according to the statement 
of the Railroad Commission. The 
reduction of 2 cents per thousand 
cubic feet becomes effective on me- 
ter readings for October. 

The Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corporation and the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Company have been 
notified of the,.cemmission’s deci- 
sion. These gas-distributing util- 
ities supply Los Angeles and its 
environs. 

This is the third.reduction that 
has been made in-the price of gas 
this year. During the last year re- 
ductions of 12.8 per cent were 
made in the cost of this com- 
modity. 

By this reduction Los Angeles 
consumers will save $1,215,000 an- 
nually. The new cut of 2 cents per 
thousand will save the city’s 250,- 
000 consumers $243,000 annually. 

The statement sent out by the 
Railroad Commission recently in- 
cluded a comparative table of the 
price of oil and that of gas during 
the last five years. Following is a 
part of that table: 


Gas 

Price 

Oil (2,500 
Price Cu. Ft.) % 
$1.70 100. 
1.88 110. 
1.95 114. 
2 .O@ “al. 
1.83 107. 
1.75 iE 
1 


.70 1. 


*Surcharge. 





Dallas System to Have Gas 
Reserve 

Dallas, Texas. — Improvements 
aggregating expenditure of more 
than one million dollars are under 
way by the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, for construction of com- 
pressing stations, through which a 
gas reserve will be gained, and bet- 
ter service to the Dallas system as- 
sured, according to R. A. Craw- 
ford, of Dallas, vice-president of 
the Lone Star Company. 

The Lone Star Gas Company 
which supplies gas to Dallas. like 
Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, 
Gainesville and other centers, will 
be in position to keep an abundant 


supply of gas this winter with the 
service augmented by wells that 
have been added to the company’s 
holdings, Mr. Crawford declared. 

One of the biggest helps to the 
Dallas system is the twenty-five- 
mile system of twelve-inch gas 
main that has been laid from Gar- 
vin, Okla., to Dixie Junction. This 
line along with the compressing 
plants at Oil City, and in Garvin 
County will be completed in time 
to serve the heavily increasing de- 
mands for gas in Dallas and Fort 
Worth. 

A compressing system is being 
installed in Mineral Wells which 
will amply take care of cities and 
districts south of Dallas. Mate- 
rial is on hand for the Mineral 
Wells plant and this with other 
similar plants of the company will 
be completed before the winter de- 
mand sets in. 

Gas is being drawn by the Lone 
Star company from eleven fields 
and additional fields are expected 
to be added to the chain of pro- 
ducers controlled by the company, 
he said. 





Gas Company Urges Fuel- 
Habits 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—An an- 
nouncement made by the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Company 
has requested the co-operation of 
its patrons in the matter of saving 
fuel in the present coal crisis. The 
company has thirty days’ supply 
in storage, to insure the continuous 
operation of its gas and electric 
plants to care for the needs of cus- 
tomers. 

Terse advice suggested by the 
company is, Burn fewer lights; 
turn them off when not needed; 
burn gas in mantles, not in flat- 
flame burners as the old-fashioned 
burner uses more gas and gives 
less light. 





Insurance Rates Reduced 

Philadelphia, Pa-—The Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has reduced the coal, water 
and oil gas plant schedule 25 per 
cent. This action was taken on 
recommendation of the Central 
Traction & Lighting Bureau and 
affects the schedule adopted Jan. 
4, 1921. The principal plants af- 
fected by the rate reduction in the 
territory of the Philadelphia asso- 
ciation are those of the United Gas 
Improvement Company. 


Says Gas Plants in Tokio Are 


Totally Inadequate 


Tokio, Japan.— The people of 
Tokio, according to Baron Goto, 
the progressive mayor of the city, 
waste approximately 15,000,000yen 
yearly in fuel which might be 
saved by the establishment of an 
up-to-date gas system. This was 
explained by the mayor at the in- 
auguration meeting of the Tokio 
Municipal Research Bureau, which 
has been organized with a view of 
securing an improvement in mu- 
nicipal utilities, and, in the words 
of the mayor, “make Tokio the 
model city of Japan.” 

The present gas plants, accord- 
ing to the mayor, are not giving 
the service which the people have a 
right to demand and he proposed 
that all of them be taken over by 
the city. “If anyone,” said Mayor 
Goto, “discussed the adiustment of 
high prices without studying the 
volume and cost of fuel consumed 
by the people of Tokio, he would 
be making the mistake of putting 
the cart before the horse. 

“According to the estimate now 
available the people of Tokio an- 
nually consume at their homes 17,- 
420,000 sacks of charcoal, valued 
at 42,600,000 yen; 31,000,000 kwan 
of wood, valued at 5,850,000 yen 
and producing 350,300,000 calories 
of heat; 400,000 tons of coal and 
40,000 tons of coke.” 


This, he claimed, could be re- 
placed by gas at a cost of 33,750,- 
000 yen while the forests of the 
country would also be saved from 
the charcoal burners. 





System of Natural Gas to Be 
Put in at Richland 


Richland, Texas.——Work of in- 
stalling the gas mains, meters and 
other equipment necessary for a 
system of natural gas at Wortham 
has been completed by the Lone 
Star Gas Company’s field em- 
ployees, who have their headquar- 
ters at Richland. This force of 
men, numbering fifty, has begun 
digging trenches in Richland pre- 
paratory to installing a system of 
natural gas here. It will require 
about three weeks to lay the mains 
and install the meters in Richland. 
The gas will be supplied by the big 
gasser of Seay & Cranfill, one mile 
east of Richland. 








